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harder, narrower, and a prisoner of itself," it is, per-
haps, not a bad thing that Canadians should have the
widest possible conception of the word.

After what has been said it is not at all surprising
that the problem raised in Canada by the duality of
culture and religion has not yet been solved. If, as
many people try to believe, it can only be solved by
the disappearance of one of the two cultures and re-
ligions, it is the religion and culture of French-speaking
Canadians especially that run the risk of being sacri-
ficed. The French Canadians will not permit that. On
the contrary, recognizing, as one of their sociologists,
Mr. Esdras Minville2 has expressed it, that "the
national life is homogeneous, therefore a product of
intelligence and will," they understand that in order
"to pass beyond the stage of survival . . . they must
not rely on sentiment only but reach out towards
philosophy."

Sentiment! No doubt sentiment is necessary and
can be a powerful motive. Sentiment can be precious
to a people like the French Canadian. They owe much
to sentiment and their whole history is impregnated
with it. But sentiment is not enough. It is not an
end in itself and has in its day done many a bad turn
to the French Canadian. From history, from definitive
history, then, the French Canadian must demand the
recall of certain facts in order that he might grasp the
real nature of his rights, particularly as to language.

Let us return, for the moment, to the Capitulation
of Quebec which is dated i8th September, 1759. There
it is declared, fully and clearly, that the population is
to be "preserved in the possession of their houses,

2 Invitation a P Etude, Esdras Minville, p. 167.